XVIII
THE CASE OF DARLAN
(ioth November, 1942)
OUT of Africa something new. The proverb has special apposite-
ness this week, when to the welcome novelty of victory has been
added the transformation scene that has made Admiral Darlan,
enemy of Britain, sponsor of collaboration, suddenly appear in the
new role of defender of French Africa, enemy of the policy of
P6tain of which he was so long the chief executant, and in the name
of the Marshal, the agent of a policy that, if it succeeds, will ruin
the whole edifice of Vichy. Or will it ? That is the question; and, if
for a moment the British public showed a human unwillingness to
look the gift horse in the mouth, that moment seems to have passed.
The news that MM. Flandin, Pucheu, Peyrouton and, possibly,
other late leading lights in Vichy have had a sudden Damascus con-
version has added to the bewilderment of the innocent spectator.
All over the world can be heard the scuffling sounds as Vichy
officials descend from the fence they had so long adorned, and, in
the case of the more vehement friends of collaboration and enemies
of Britain, the sound of ripping cloth as they leave behind them
those parts of their garments too indelibly stamped with the
swastika or the francisque.
In a time like this, the man in the street is right in refusing to
judge the decisions made by his rulers. Only they have the means
of assessing the price that has to be paid for such great military
advantages as the easy occupation of North Africa. If accepting
Darlan is the price, it will be paid, and it is reassuring, at a moment
when reassurance is urgently needed, to learn from President
Roosevelt that the arrangement is only temporary. But it is to the
credit of the head as well as the heart of the man in the street that
he recognizes that there is a heavy price to be paid for picking up
some quick tricks. The men of Vichy are now imitating, rather late
in the day, the French leaders who went to Morocco to rouse
resistance there. They were thwarted by the fidelity to military
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